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Public 
Safety 
amends 
report 


Policies missing, flawed 


By Carolyn Smith and 
Deanna Kaiser 


St. Michael’s Office of Public 
Safety amended its annual security 
report after it was found not in com- 
pliance with the Jeanne Clery Act. 
The report was missing the college’s 
sexual assault policies and a refer- 
ence source to find registered sex of- 
fenders in the area. 

The Jeanne Clery Disclosure of 
Campus Security Policy and Cam- 
pus Crime Statistics Act, which is 
enforced by the U.S. Department 
of Education, is named in memory 


of Jeanne Ann Clery. Clery, a first- . 


year at Lehigh University in Pa. was 
raped and murdered on April 5, 1986, 
in her dorm room. 

Congress passed the act in 1990 
following an investigation that dis- 
covered that prior to Clery’s rape and. 
murder, 38 violent crimes had gone 
unreported on the Lehigh campus. 
campus. 

The Clery Act requires universi- 
ties and colleges that can apply for 
and receive federal funding to com- 
pile and report crimes that have oc- 
curred on campus in a daily crime 
log and in an annual security report. 

St. Michael’s receives federal 
funding from the Department of Ed- 
ucation, and therefore must comply 
with this act. Despite these require- 
ments, the college has been found to 
be in violation of the Jeanne Clery 
Act. : 

“My assumption was that we 
were indeed compliant,” wrote Mi- 


_ chael Samara, dean of students, in 


oy ate 


an e-mail. 

Peter Soons, director of Public 
Safety, was unaware that the college 
was missing vital clauses in its an- 
nual security report. 

Soons thought the college was 
in compliance, he said. 

“Our number one concern is 
that our students are safe, and the 
prospective laws are in compliance,” 
Soons said. 


See REPORT, Page 3 
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A novel idea 


Students race toward 
book-writing deadline’ 


By Pete Estes 
Staff Writer 


November is National Novel 
Writing Month (NaNoWriMo), and 
four St. Michael’s students have un- 
dertaken the 50,000 word challenge. 
Participants have exactly one month, 
from midnight Nov. 1 to midnight 
Nov. 30, to construct a literary work. 
Cramming out a novel requires hours 
of “binge writing,” said junior Jamie 
Gorton, five-year-player -in the great 
novel race. 

Chris Baty, author of the book 
“No Plot? No Problem!” began 
NaNoWriMo was in 1999 in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Several corpo- 
rate sponsors, including Writer’s Di- 
gest, make the program possible. All 
participants are encouraged to write 








~ Photo by Carolyn Smith 


First-year Dan Miles gets air‘on the rail at the seventh annual Jib Fest, Friday, Nov. 14. Check 
out The Defender Online for video coverage of the event at www.smcvt.edu/defender. 


any type of fiction. 


See NOVEL, Page 3 





Mass. residents vote yes on pot decriminalization 


Question 2 passes with a 65 percent vote, Mass. becomes twelfth state to lessen penalties 
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Pipe, grinder and lighters 


By Kevir McClory 
Staff Writer 


Massachusetts became the 
twelfth state to decriminal- 


ize marijuana by voting yes 


on Question 2 in the Nov. 4 
election. The proposal, which 
passed by a 30 percent margin, 
will reduce the penalties for 
possession of less than 1 ounce 
of the substance. 

Previously in Massachu- 
setts, people who smoke up ran 
the risk of a $500 fine, up to six 
months in jail, and a permanent 
blemish on the criminal record. 
Once the proposition is signed 
and put into effect around the 
beginning of the new year, the 
only legal danger of getting 
blazed will bea ticket and a 
$100 fine for adults. 

Joint efforts by the Mari- 
juana Policy Project and the 
Committee for Sensible Mari- 
juana Policy (CSMP) started 
the movement to get Question 2 
on the ballot through ee 
signatures. 

Dan Bernath, assistant di- 
rector of communications for 
the Marijuana Policy Project, 
said there was great organiza- 
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‘tion and enthusiasm from sup- 


porters to get Question 2 on the 
ballot. Bernath considers it a 
huge step for marijuana reform 
in general, he said. 

One hundred million 
Americans have tried smoking 
weed, Bernath said. — 

“Its crazy to think that 40 
percent of the population are 
criminals,” he said. “Marijuana 
prohibition is a failed policy. To 
reduce harm from the drug, we 
first need to reduce harm from 
prohibition.” 

According to the CSMP 
Web site, the supporters of 
Question 2 believe that once 
the penalties for small amounts 
of marijuana possession are 
changed, police would be free 
to focus on serious crimes, 
rather than the arrest of 7,500 
offenders annually. Massachu- 
setts taxpayers would save $30 
million a year in arrest costs. 

Most of the Massachusetts 
government was not enthusi- 
astic about Question 2. The 
11 Massachusetts district at- 
torneys, along with Gov. De- 
val Patrick, Attorney General 
Martha Coakley, and Boston 
Mayor Tom Menino, opposed 


the Question 2 campaign. 

According to a statement 
from the Massachusetts District 
Attorneys Association (MDAA) 
found on Mass.gov, “Today’s 
marijuana is engineered for po- 
tency nine times stronger than 
the pot of the “60s and ‘70s, and 
it is the leading cause of Mas- 
sachusetts adolescent hospital 
admissions for substance abuse 
treatment.” 

MDAA adds that mari- 
juana decriminalization sends 
a bad image to kids and is dan- 
gerous because of its links to 
criminal activity, motor vehicle 
accidents, public health, and 
workplace safety. The MDAA 
also argues that the CSMP’s 
$30 million dollar figure is a 
fabrication because police sala- 
ries do not depend on the num- 
ber of people arrested per day. 

Politicians are behind vot- 
ers in marijuana reform, and 
the opposition to the Question 
2 campaign felied on fear, Ber- 
nath said. 


See MARIJUANA, Page 4 
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Saturday, Nov. 8 


2:10 a.m. Drug violation, Alumni Hall 
2:10 a.m. Drunkenness, Alumni Hall 
2:26 a.m. Drunkenness, Alumni Hall 


Sunday, Nov. 9 
12:54 a.m. Drunkenness, Tarrant Center 


2:17 a.m. Vandalism, 200s Townhouses 
11:12 a.m. Vandalism, Canterbury Hall 





SECURITY LOG 


Monday, Nov. 10 


11:49 a.m. Motor vehicle accident, Building 1415 


Tuesday, Nov. 11 


1:48 a.m. Drunkenness, 100s Townhouses 


2:07 a.m. Drunkenness, 100s Townhouses 
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7:14 p.m. Larceny/theft: common area, Joyce Hall 
Wednesday, Nov. 12 


1:08 a.m. Liquor violation, Alumni Hall 


Excerpts from Nov. 8-14, 2008, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Public Safety 








Thursday, Nov. 13 ’ 


10:39 a.m. Fire alarm, Alumni Hall 


9:06 p.m. Liquor violation, Lyons Hall 
9:06 p.m. Drug violation: Odor complaint, Lyons Hall 
9:06 p.m. Drug violation: Possesion, Lyons Hall 


1:08 a.m. Disorderly conduct, Alumni Hall 


1:08 a.m. Trespass, Alumni Hall 
1:59 p.m. Medical assist, Cheray Science Hall 
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Corrections 


The Ultimate Frisbee Club re- 
ceived club status in 2004, and 
purchased uniforms in 2005. The 
Nov. 11 issue of The Defender 
incorrectly stated that the club 
recently received club status and 
purchased uniforms for the first 
time. 


John McCain won Wyoming in 
the presidential election. On 
the election page of the Nov. 11 
issue, Obama was labeled as 
winning. 


For corrections, e-mail The 
Defender at defender@smovt.edu 














By Rachel Brayman 
Staff Writer 


The Office of Public Safety and Res- 
idence Life encourages seniors to regis- 
ter their parties. 

Seniors are encouraged to register 
their parties for a safecand age-dppro- 
priate. atmosphere, said Jeff Vincent, 
an associate director of Residence Life. 
To control weekend activities and keep 
events practical, seniors have an option 
to register their townhouse parties, Vin- 
cent said. 

The registration process involves 
filling out a form and attending a meet- 
ing on the second floor of the Alliot stu- 
dent center. Forms are available at the 
Residence Life center, and the meeting 
occurs every Wednesday at 3 pm. A 
person who wants to register a party must 
include his or her name, the location of 
the party, the date and time of the event 
and a list of people who will attend. 

As a general rule, if the party ex- 
ceeds 20 guests, it should be registered, 
Vincent said. 

“Keep it moderate, keep it 21, keep it 
respectful,” he said. 

About 15 parties were registered 
this year, which is low compared to the 
last two years, but the number should in- 
crease as.the year goes on, Vincent said. 

When a party is registered, Public 
Safety and the resident or area director 
on duty will be on call and aware of the 
specific party so if there isa problem, it 
is addressed quickly, Vincent said. Stu- 
dents and staff need to be on the same 
page, and the residence directors need to 
be available for support, he said. 

If the townhouse owner takes the 
correct steps of registering and calling 
Public Safety if there is a problem, he 
or she won’t be penalized for the party, 
Vincent said. 

Regardless of a party’s registration 
status, the response time to an out of 
control party will not change, said Peter 
Soons, director of Public Safety. 
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Sign up for security 


Public safety and Residence Life encourage 
seniors to register townhouse parties 





“The biggest reason we ask 
seniors to register is so they 
can have a successful party. 
Spontaneous parties tend to 
be more out of control.” 


Jeff Vincent 
Associate director of Residence Life 


to their R.A.s and R.D.s at the beginning 
of the school year, they are informed of 
the registration process, Vincent said. 

Though registration is not required, 
it is recommended, he said. 

“The biggest reason we ask seniors 
to register is so they can have a success- 
ful party,’ Vincent said. “Spontaneous 
parties tend to be more out of control.” 

Vincent said he always tells the se- 
niors he would rather have a conversation 
about parties at 3 p.m. than at 3 a.m. 

Registering a party beforehand re- 
quires the students to give some thought 
to the party, said Brian Lee, an associate 
director of Residence Life. 

Registering is a simple process, said 
senior Jeanne Nauheimer, a resident of 
the 200s Townhouses. 

Nauheimer and her housemates have 
registered two parties, and other times 
they have not had enough guests to regis- 
ter, she said. However, all of their parties 
have been successful, said senior Aman- 
da Charron, a housemate of Nauheimer. 
Charron said she feels protected by Pub- 
lic Safety and knows St. Michael’s is 
there more to help than to punish. 

To ensure success, it’s a good idea to 
have someone stand by the door and lock 
all other entrances to prevent underage 
students from attending, Vincent said. 

Charron’s experience with underage 
students has not been a problem,. 

“Most of the time people are re- 
spectful, and if you tell them, ‘Hey, we 
don’t know you, can you leave?,’ they’ll 
‘undérstand: it’s S nothing” against them,” 
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10:34 p.m. Drug violation, Ryan Hall 
10:50 p.m. Liquor violation, Ryan Hall 
11:07 p.m. Drug violation, Ryan Hall 


Friday, Nov. 14 


1:45 a.m. Medical assist, 300s Townhouses 


The Student Association is also in- 
volved in the process. The $.A.’s respon- 
sibility is to relay information and show 
the benefits of registration, said S.A. 
President Steve O’Neil. The S.A. wants 
people to have a good experience, he 
said. 

O’Neil previously registered a party 
of his own. 

“When you register, Public Safety 
tends to be much more helpful,” he said. 

When students have a party, there is 
an element of liability. According to the 
Dram Shaw Act of Vermont, students 
and their families could potentially be 
held liable by the state if something goes 
wrong at a party, said Lou DiMasi, direc- 
tor of Residence Life. 

Things like fighting, underage 
drinking, and alcohol-induced illnesses ~ 
can occur at any party, Soons said. Reg- 
istering a party enlists Public Safety’s 
support, he said. 

Despite e-mailed reminders ava 
registration, many parties go unreg- 
istered. According to the registration 
form, there is a “no B.Y.O.B.” rule, which 
means the hosts must purchase and sup- 
ply all of the alcohol, if alcohol is being 
served, which may contribute to a reluc- 
tance to register, Vincent said. 

“Jungle juice” or kegs are not al- 
lowed at registered parties to prevent 
abusive drinking, DiMasi said. 

The number of houses that can regis- 
ter in one night is regulated. Townhouses 
that are directly in a row aren’t allowed 
to register a party on the same day so that 
it doesn’t draw attention from the rest of 
the campus, Vincent said. 

Vincent said he would love to see 
seniors do what they want in a safe, mod- 
erate and respectful way every weekend. 
He is open to new ideas on the registra- 
tion process, he said. 

“We’re quite amendable for change,” 
Vincent said. “Anything the seniors and 
Res Life can do as a team. I’m all about 
that.” 
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Continued from Page 1 


Once notified of the infractions, Soons 
issued a campus wide e-mail that stated 
there were indeed items missing from the 
annual security report. 

“.. I believe it would be appropriate 
that we amend the report that was issued 
earlier this month and give notification to 
the campus community,” Soons wrote. 

Eight required fields must be refer- 
enced in the annual security report. 

“While there is reference to the drug 
and alcohol (policies) ... reference to sexu- 
al misconduct and sexual assault (policies) 
is not as specific,” Soons wrote. 

Before the report was amended, there 
were no references to the college’s policy 
on sexual assault or to where students can 
find information on sexual predators. 

It is required that each clause has at 
least a reference or summary. 

“These are statements of policy. For 
example, you could have a 10-page poli- 
cy, but only a summary of it would go in 
(the annual security report),’ said Daniel 
Carter, senior vice president of Security on 
Campus Inc., at a Clery Act training semi- 
nar in June. 


Fines for violators of Clery Act 


The Department of Education fined 
Eastern Michigan University $357,000°in 
2007 after an investigation found the uni- 
versity not in compliance with the act after 
it failed to give timely notifications of the 
rape and murder of a student. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
University was also fined for not being in 
compliance with the act. In 1997, Virginia 
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REPORT: Public safety revises annual report 
after found violating Clery Act | 


Universities 
recently found in 
violation of the 
Clery Act 


Eastern Michigan University, 2007 


$357,000 fine 


Ohio State University, 2006 
$25,000 fine 


Salem international University, 2005 


$200,000 fine 


Tech had inaccurate crime statistics in its 
annual security report, and statements of 
its policies were either omitted or incom- 
plete, according to a program review report 
issued by the Department of Education. 

The ramifications for not complying 
with the Clery Act can be worse than a 
warning. 

“Colleges and universities that violate 
the Clery Act can be fined up to $27,500 
per violation or have their federal. money 
cut off,’ a Security on Campus Inc., news 
release stated. 

St. Michael’s complies with Title IV, 


_ which lets the college apply for and receive 
_ federal funding each year. The college re- 


ceived more than $17,000,000 in federal 


funding for the 2006-2007 year. 

Problems with the annual security re- 
port that result in fines being levied by the 
Department of Education could result in 
withdrawal of federal funding. 


Sexual Assault Policy 


One of the clauses missing from the 
St. Michael’s annual security report was 
the sexual assault policy. The amended an- 
nual security report now mentions where 
the college’s policy on sexual assault can 
be found in the handbook. 

“The Student Code of Conduct and 
College Policies contains specific informa- 
tion and policies on the disciplinary and 
judicial process on campus, possession and 
use of drugs, sexual misconduct and sexual 
assault,” the amended annual security re- 
port states. 

Although there is a reference to the 
sexual assault policy in the student hand- 
book, Lisa Boudah, director of public safe- 
ty for Middlebury College, said the policy 
should be duplicated in the annual security 
report. 

“Tt can be referenced but there needs 
to be more to point someone to where it is,” 
Boudah said. 

The annual security report should act 
as a resource for students’ safety, she said. 

“(Sexual assault) is so emphasized in 
the requirements that, although you have it 
in the handbook, it’s better to have it in the 
annual security report; you:should have it 
more accessible,” Boudah said. “If (a stu- 
dent is) a-victim, you want to make sure 
they can get to the information in several 
places.” 

Because the Colchester police over- 





see the area surrounding St. Michael’s, its 
number and information should be stated 
in the annual security report, and wheth- 
er or not students should report crimes to 
them, Boudah said. 

These improvements to the annual se- 
curity report can help students find all of 
the information they need to be protected, 
Carter said. 

“The annual security report should 
be like one-stop shopping for information 
about security and where students can go,” 
Carter said. “You want the annual security 
report to be effective.” 


Personal safety tips 


Although the annual security report 
can be helpful, there are steps you 
ean take to protect yourself. 


Don't leave your drink unattend- 
_ed ata bar or party. 
> Use the buddy system. 
> Be aware of your surroundings 
: when entering buildings. 
_ & Don't let someone you don’t 
know into a residential building. 
> Program Safety and Secu- 
rity’s phone number into your cell 
phone’s speed dial. 


Information from Anthony Atuna, 

police sergeant for University of 

Northern Colorado Police Depart- 
ment 





NOVEL: Students create 50,000 word stories for novel writing month 


Continued from Page 1 


“T think it is a great challenge,” said 
English professor Will Marquess. “I think 
the point is to get you writing, and to write 
a lot. It is a wonderful way of prompting 
people to write.” 

To reach the 50,000-word goal, partic- 
ipants have to complete an average of 1,667 
words per day to be on track, Gorton said. 

Every day, writers submit their latest 
entry to the NaNoWriMo Web site to re- 
ceive feedback and to be catalogued on its 
Web site, said St. Michael’s senior and fel- 
low NaNo writer John Lucy. 

Junior Rachael Roy and sophomore 
Bailey Roberts are also trying their luck 
at creating a novel. They are writing about 
various topics including magical realism, 
humorous love affairs and romantic sus- 
pense. 

“Mine has a princess, an evil sorcerer, 
and magic, and it will be an all around good 
time,” Gorton said. 

Roy, on the other hand, is taking a 
more serious approach. She is still in the 
beginning stages where her character is in 
the hospital after being beaten, she said. 

“Tt’s about a girl who wakes up in a 
random Porta Potty completely beaten and 
attacked, and she has no idea how she got 
there,” she said 

Lucy, who has written poetry and 


short stories in the past, turned the novel- 
writing process into glorified procrastina- 
tion, he said. 

“T write a lot anyway and poetry is re- 
ally my thing,” he said. “I really love to 
procrastinate, and I thought what better 
way to do that than to write a novel.” ’ 

Writing such a substantial amount al- 
lows the characters to really drive the plot 
and lead the novel in a certain direction, 


Roberts said. Her story, titled “October’s 


Acorn,” takes an inquisitive look at one 
character’s curiosity of another character 
staring at an oak tree, she said. 

“T have a feeling that some of my char- 
acters this time around will be based on 
personas of people I know,” said Roy, who 
is participating in the program for her sec- 
ond time. 

Basing characters off people in ev- 
eryday life makes the process of writing 
a novel in such a short time go smoothly, 
Gorton said. 

With only a month to complete an en- 
tire novel, time plays a role. 

“Anytime that I find myself with any 
free time, I just tell myself that I don’t have 
any free time and start writing,” Roberts 
said. 

_ Finding time is definitely tough, but it 
is important to make use of any spare mo- 
ment during the day, Roy said. 

“When you enjoy doing something, 


you’d be surprised where you can find time 
to do,” she said. “Instead of spending time 
on the Internet, I will write.” 

The purpose of NaNoWriMo is to re- 
alize that someone does have the time to 
create a novel, Gorton said. 

“The idea is to help people find time 
to write that they didn’t think they had,” 
he said. “NaNo is a perfect opportunity 
for them to blow right through it in just a 
month.” 

With “binge writing,” you don’t have 
to worry about the way things turn out in 
the novel, Gorton said. It’s all about get- 
ting the 50,000 words out there. 

“Binge writing can be very therapeu- 
tic,’ he added. “Once you really get go- 
ing, you can blow out about 1,000 words an 
hour if you go very fast.” 

In fact, the NaNo process is basically 
just a rough draft. 

“The idea is to learn by writing and 
not to strive for perfection,” said Marquess, 
who teaches a fiction writing class. “That 
is what NaNoWriMo makes people do — 
just plunge right in and see what happens.” 

During its inaugural year, the program 
had 21 participants and at one point faced a 
serious financial dilemma stemming from 
rising costs of Web-posting. This, caused 


‘ tremendous’ disagreemént, but ultimately 
‘ Jed'to 'a program that reaches all corners of 
the globe, according to the program’s Web | 


site. 

“T think this year there is going to be 
about 120,000 participants,’ Gorton said. 
“That is the most ever, and this is the 10th 
anniversary.” 

Many questions arose to what the pur- 
pose of NaNoWriMo really was. For the 
campus novelists it is to reach the goal of 
50,000 words, and then they can call them- 
selves winners, Gorton said. 

“T have won four times, meaning that 
I have completed four novels,” he said. “It 
is a contest against yourself more than any- 
thing.” 

Roberts has been preparing for NaNo- 
WriMo since October, when she began 
outlining her story. She was enthusiastic to 
start her novel at midnight on Nov. 1. 

“What really made me want to write 
was to say that I can,” she said. “Tt is also 
a lot of fun to compete to get all the words 
out there.” 

For others, winning is an all-too elu- 
sive and difficult achievement. Lucy has 
no doubts, he said. 

“T will get it done. I don’t know how, 
but I will get it done,” he said. 
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Decriminalization 
approved in Mass. 


Continued from Page 1 


“T think that the voters saw that 
the opposition’s arguments didn’t 
reflect reality,’ Bernath said. 

Trooper John Bibeau of the 
Massachusetts State Police said 
marijuana decriminalization will 
free him up, although he doesn’t 
anticipate it being enough for him 
to focus on other crimes. Accord- 
ing to Bibeau, the typical repercus- 
sions of first-time small possession 
were lenient before the Question 2 
passed. 

“If you’re cooperative, I'll 
dump your weed out on the side- 
walk and tell you to get out of here,” 
Bibeau said, arguing he rarely ar- 
rests a first-time offender. 

St. Michael’s students from 
Massachusetts have varied emo- 
tions about decriminalization in 
their state. 

“I have no issue with people 
smoking weed but I feel like the 
new law gives young children the 
impression that smoking weed 
doesn’t have any negative conse- 
quences,” senior Caity Courcier, 
said. 

Sophomore Alex Greene, from 
Boston, has a different viewpoint. 


. I feel like the new law 
gives young children the 
impression that smoking 

weed doesn’t have any 





negative consequences.” 


Caity Courcier 
Senior 





“As a supporter of marijuana, I 
don’t think it should be a criminal 
offense. People over the age of 18 
should be able to make their own 
decisions. America!” Alex said. 

After the decriminalization in 
Massachusetts, Maine, and New 
York, marijuana users in Vermont 
may be wondering when they will 
see reform. The 2009 Princeton 
Review rates the University of 
Vermont the fourth biggest school 
with marijuana use in the country. 
According to the Marijuana Policy 
Project, the Vermont senate passed 
a bill similar to Question 2, but the 
bill stalled in the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

According to the MPP Web 
site, a medical marijuana policy al- 
ready in effect for the seriously ill 
in Vermont. As of now, the mari- 
juana smokers not in chronic pain 
still run the risk of up to six months 
in jail and a $500 fine for the first- 
time offense of possession under 2 
ounces. 

_Bernath views the decrimi- 
nalization of marijuana in Massa- 
chusetts as a successful model for 
Vermont law to follow, he said. 

“Vermont politicians are lucky 
to see how marijuana decriminal- 
ization works in Massachusetts,” 
Bernath said. 
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Graduate business program killed 


By Patrick Tyler 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s recently voted to remove 
its Masters of Science in Administration pro- 
gram. Decreased enrollment and increased 
pressure on the undergraduate programs led 
to the decision. 

_ “The college felt that given the demands 
on the undergraduate programs, the college 
didn’t have the resources in terms of faculty 
to do both the graduate and undergraduate 
program,” said Robert Letovsky, associate 
professor of business administration and ac- 
counting. 

The program is staffed by St. Michael’s 
professors who teach extra courses at night 
or by adjunct professors. The demands of 
St. Michael’s undergraduate programs were 
too high to share professors with the MSA 
program because about 25 percent of under- 
graduate students major in a program of the 
business and account department. 

“The MSA degree is very different from 
the undergraduate degrees that we offer in 
that it was designed for working profession- 


als,’ said Paul Olsen, associate director of 
the MSA program. — 

About 95 percent of the program’s st: 
dents work full-time, he said. 

“T graduated from St. Michael’s with 
an undergraduate degree and I had heard a 
lot of great things about the program,” said 
Adrienne Charboneau, a graduate student at 
St. Michaels. 

The MSA program has less enrollment 
than other business programs, she said. 

“That’s actually what I like about the St. 
Mike’s program,” Charboneau said. “It’s the 
business side of things, how to actually be a 
leader.” 

The MSA degree, began as a variable 
cost program, does not have full-time staff. 
Today’s accreditation bodies would require 
the program to hire full-time professors, 
Letovsky said. 

“You cannot spend the same dollar 
twice and you cannot put a professor in two 
classrooms at the same time,” Letovsky said. 
“To comply with these new standards would 
mean a huge ramp-up in resources that we 
don’t have.” 





Waning enrollment numbers were also 
a major concern. The prime demographic 
for the program of people in their late 20s 
to early 40s is shrinking as the average age 
of Vermonters goes up, Letovsky said. In- 
creased competition from online degree 
programs, also factors into declining enroll- 
ment, he said. 

“There’s also been a cut in our mar- 
keting program, so we haven’t been able to 
advertise it as effectively as we have in the 
past,” Olsen said. 

The motion to phase out the program 
was brought forth by the faculty’s curricu- 
lum committee and passed by a vote of 40 to 
16. Although this marks the eventual end of 
the MSA program, the phase out will happen 
over the next 7 years, Olsen said. 

“We’re going to be offering courses at 
least up to- the spring of 2012,” Letovsky 
said. 

The phase out will be gradual and cur- 
rent students will be able to graduate, said 
Olsen and Letovsky. 


Water becomes source of life for African orphanage 


By Matt Irons 
Staff Writer 


A group of 11 students in political sci- 
ence professor Patricia Siplon’s Global AIDS 
Pandemic class are saving up enough money 
to purchase a water tank for an African Or- 
phanage in Tanzania. 

The students currently work with the 
Student Global AIDS Campaign (SGAC) 
and the Ilula Orphan Program (IOP) to bet- 
ter the small African orphanage’s social situ+ 
ation, said senior Alex Furdon, a student in 
Professor Siplon’s class. 

The group believes that a water tank will 
provide the orphanage with a healthy service 
and aid the surrounding communities with 
uncontaminated drinking water, ultimately 
preventing the spread of disease in the area, 
he said. 

“T think what we are working to accom- 
plish over in Tanzania is the first step in a 
positive direction,” Furdon said. “Hopefully 
we can raise enough money to fund more 
than one water tank in Tanzania. The water 
conditions over there are horrible and the 
contaminated water has lead to fatal dis- 
eases.” 

According to the IOP web site, The Ilula 
Orphan Program is an organization based out 
of the Iringa region of Tanzania that works 
to support orphans and other vulnerable chil- 
dren in the heavily impoverished and AIDS- 
impacted region of the country. 

“The idea is great,’ Brianna Murphy, 
senior and SGAC member, said. “They are 
working on finding out exactly how much 
money the water tank will cost, once we find 
that information, we will be able to get this 
idea off the ground.” — 

However, funding the water tank will 
not be as easy as planned. According to Fur- 
don, the water tank was originally supposed 
to cost $500, Furdon said. 

There is no definite projected cost as of 
yet, professor Patricia Siplon, said 

When the water tank is installed at the 
Tanzanian orphanage, the benefits will reach 
beyond the school’s walls, providing a need- 
ed water source to surrounding communi- 
ties. Currently there is only a water spigot 
which is used to serve the entire orphanage, 
Furdon said. 

“The water tank would be installed un- 
derground,” Siplon said. “The rain would 


come off the roof and run down a draining: «© 


system, which would bring the water into the 
underground tank where it will be filtered 
and purified and then distributed amongst 


the people.” 
The project is a part of a much bigger 
picture, she said. 

“This project is only a part of a larger 
project, which is to work on the issue of wa- 
ter scarcity which is a huge problem that is 
related to AIDS in Africa,” she said. 

The members of the class will use fund 
-raising as their biggest means for paying for 
the project. The students have proposed ideas 








100 Dorset St. 
802-864-0473 


South mire ba 


such as selling water bottles in Alliot Student 
Center reusable to promote water scarcity. 
The class will also participate in a “dorm 
storm” effort where they will go door-to-door 
on campus asking for donations. On Dec. 3, 
the group will be showing the film “Thirst” 
in Cheray 101 to educate the student body 
about the water scarcity problem in Africa. 


_ College Students 
Get 15% OFF full-price items. 


Must show valid college ID. Restrictions apply; Visit store for details. 
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Editorial 
‘Obamamania’ 
runs wild in media 


Ithough the race for the presidency has been over 

for two weeks, “Obamamania” continues to spread 

through the American news media as the president- 
elect prepares to transition into the Oval Office. 

When Obama clinched the election, the celebratory mood 
in Chicago’s Grant Park extended to the studios of the major 
news networks. Some correspondents were moved to tears as 
they discussed the historic significance of Obama’s victory. 

It is understandable for reporters to express emotion in 
some circumstances. For example, few faulted CNN’s An- 
derson Cooper or Fox News’ Shepard Smith for becoming 
visibly upset and angry while they interviewed people re- 
sponsible for the subpar recovery efforts in New Orleans after 
Hurricane Katrina struck the city in 2005. 

It is also understandable for the media to be excited about 
Obama’s Election Day triumph. He is the nation’s first black 
president and the first president not named “Bush” or “Clin- 
ton” in 20 years. These facts should certainly be recognized. 

However, there is a difference between revealing a bias to 
promote social change and doing it to promote personal po- 
litical views. The former gives reporters a chance to improve 
the world around them. The latter gives people 1 more excuses 
to distrust the media as a whole. 

On the front page of MSNBC’s Web site, there is a link 
to purchase a biographical DVD detailing Obama’s personal 
life and his rise to political power. This seems uncomfortably 
similar to professional sports leagues that release congratula- 
tory videos detailing the league champion’s triumphant sea- 
son minutes after the final game ends. It makes MSNBC look 
like it is advertising Obama, not reporting on him. 

The duties of a journalist, especially one who covers our 
nation’s leaders, include reporting facts without bias. If the 
media continue to treat Obama like a rock star and not like a 
president, how will it react if he makes mistakes during his 
term? What kind of example would this set for young people 
who should know that-no authority figure is immune from 
criticism? 

Reporters for the national media should leave open cel- 
ebration of Obama’s victory to the pundits and maintain pro- 


fessionalism in their news coverage. Doing otherwise sets a Phos by Andrew Parise 
clear double standard that perpetuates the idea of a liberal Senior Jon Ketchum springboards off another student’s back to slam down a dunk during the Three on 
bias in the media Three Basketball Tournament on Saturday, Nov. 15. 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK | We have liftoff 


























— Andrew Dennett 
executive editor 

















- What’s j your view? Send a jeter of 250 words or less a : 
the editor on any subject related to St. Michael’s College 
by e-mail at defender@smevt.edu. epee . oe - you 
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As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
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Fall Festival 


Students raise money for Habitat for Humanity 


By Jessica Maurice 
Photo Editor 


Seven St. Michael’s students host- 
ed a Fall Festival to raise money for 
Habitat for Humanity on Sunday, Nov. 
16 in Eddie’s Lounge. 

The Fall Festival was organized 
by a group of students from professor 
Melinda Micheletto’s Introduction to 
Business class. The event was targeted 
to families and children in the commu- 
nity, offering activities from karaoke to 






during a game at the festival. 


for apples. 





Juliette Chant, 3, holds an air hockey puck 





Calvin Hayford pulls an apple out of the bin while bobbing 


bobbing for apples. 

There was also a silent auction. 
Money raised will go to Habitat for Hu- 
manity for the Vermont district. Items 
for the silent auction were donated 
by Papa Frank’s Italian Restaurant in 
Winooski, Essex Cinemas and Lake 
Champlain Chocolates, among others. 

Donated pizza was provided by 
Purple Knights Pizza. Shaw’s Super- 
market donated drinks and cookies. 


Junior Wendy Mustapha. 














Juniors John Homan (left) and Pat Wa 
color pictures. 


Photos by Jessica Maurice 


Alex Decore, 9, (left) dives head first into a bucket to catch an apple while Calvin Hayford, 8, success- 
fully pulls an apple from the bucket. 








Items at the silent auction. 


Jumior Colleen McHugo helps Juliette Chant hold the "+ 
microphone while singing karaoke. 
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Campus 


SPEAKS 


How do you feel about gun 
possession? 


“My position on gun control is 
crazy people shouldn’t have 
guns.” 


Abby Stewart, 09 


“| think most of the crime 
done is with illegal guns. Gun 
control wouldn't stop this.” 


Bruce Yarrow, ’09 


“1 only trust John Fleury with a , 
gun. | : 


Daryl Keller, ’10 





“Guns don’t kill people. People 
kill people.” 


Brian McWade, ’11. 





“The question is: what do you 
think about these guns?” __ 


Emily Paquin, ’11 





“Totally for it.” 


Brian Downes, ’09 


“| love firearms, but I’ve grown 
up being taught how to use 
them safely.” 


Sam Waite, 09 





“I’m neutral.” 


Sandy Palumbo, 12 
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A season pass for less 
than a day pass 


Inside the college's offer for $30 Smugglers’ Notch season pass 


By Victoria Hynes 
Staff Writer 






St. Michael’s to the mountain in 
the winter months. 

This is the fourth year the 
“Smuggs Pass” has been available 
to students, Wilderness Program 
Director Todd Wright said.’ The 
idea for the pass came out of an 
athletic task force com- 
mittee that oversaw 
varsity, intramural \ ae 
and recreational 8 
sports, he said. 

The low price is part of the 


- subsidized price St. Michael’s 


worked out with Smugglers’ 
Notch, Wright said. The cost that 
students pay covers the admin- 
istrative aspects of the pass, like 
printing expenses and costs to the: 
Knight Card office, Wright said.” 
season pass is sig- 
aper than the other 
: ugglers’ Notch 
offers. rly priced adult 
season pass costs $619. A student 
season pass costs $439. 

Each student has a pass when 
he or she enters St. Michael’s, 
Wright said. The $30 the stu- 
dent pays is to activate it, he said. 
About 1,200 passes are activated 
each season, he said. 

St. Michael’s -already had 
a relationship with Smugglers’ 
Notch before the pass program 
was introduced to the school. Its 
Wilderness Program held Learn 
to Ski and Ride. eeeremag at the 
mountain, -Wrig! ie 
important te ee 













the few loa 0 wy 
left, he said.’ 


ed to keep it 
local, not just jocation-wise but 
in the economic sense, as well,” 
Wright said. 

Students aren’t the only ones 


to benefit from the 
pass. Faculty and 


a Oe See 
- 
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ing. factor for Sinor in choos- 









_ Friday class, 


graduate students can activate a 
pass for $319. The»faculty and 
graduate students usually activate 
between 75 and 80 passes per sea- 
son, Wright said. 

Junior Aaren Sinor, an avid 
snowboarder, learned about the 
pass when she came to St. Mi- 
chael’s for an interview, she 
said. 

“T was asked to 


1 


list 


my three favorite things, 
and one of them I listed 
was my snowboard,” Sinor 
said. 

_ Although it wasn’ta declae 





nd St. Michael’s, it 
fluential, she said. 
ity hooked me in to St. 
” she said. 
-also has a pass to Jay 
Peak. “Both passes are great, 
but Smugglers’ Notch is clos- 
er, which helps, Sinor said. 
“T buy my Smuggs’ Pass and 
then I buy passes to other moun- 
tains, but Smuggs’ is great because 
it is so close and so inexpensive,” 
Sinor said. “I will definitely pur- 
chase one for the rest of my time 
at St. Michael’s.” 
“Last 
semester 
was great 
because I 
didn’t have 


so I was able to 
go to the moun- 
tain about four 
times a week. 
Usually twice to 
Smuggs’ and twice to Jay,” she 
said. 

The Smugglers’ Notch pass 
reintroduced junior 
Pierce to skiing. 

“T hadn’t skied since 


® 



































Brighid 


six, and I didn’t know about ie 
pass until I. arrived on st ge 
Pierce said. - 

Both he “Sania Pass and 
the inexpensive: lessons through 
the Learn to Ski and Ride Pro- 

gram brought Pierce back 
into skiing, she said. 
“Aili She now goes to the 
I, mountain once a 
x weekend. 
hoe: “\ 












FREE YORKIE PUPPY 


Teacup Yorkie puppy for 
see adoption one 


| want to give my lovely 
baby to someone who is 
God-fearing and will take 
good care of her. 
Contact me via e-mail at | 
| davidpeter_4190@hot 
mail.com. 
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Isn’t 


she 


lovely? 


St. Michael's Alumnus to compete 
in Miss America Pageant 


By Rachel Allen 
Staff Writer 

Glamorous, glitzy, and ge- 
nial are a few words used to de- 
scribe contestants running for the 
title of Miss America who will be 
named on Saturday, Jan. 24 in Las 
Vegas. 

A 2008 St. Michael’s gradu- 
ate, Ashley Wheeler is among 
these contestants vying for the ti- 
tle of Miss America. Miss Amer- 
ica means more to Wheeler than 
meets the eye. 

Wheeler competed in the 
Miss Vermont pageant for three 
years. She won the title of Miss 
Vermont and came out trium- 
phantly her third year on April 28, 
2008 at the Barre Opera House. 

“Winning a pageant is such a 
hit or miss,’ Wheeler said. “You 
can pour your heart and soul into 
the organization and not win.” 

Wheeler was sent with 51 
other state title holders to Los 
Angeles to film a reality televi- 
sion series. “Countdown to the 
Crown” which will air as a four- 
episode series in January leading 
up to the pageant. 

“Tt’s such an interesting sub- 
culture of Miss America,” Wheel- 
er said. “It’s a life you can’t de- 
scribe to anyone unless you hold 
the title and are living it.” 

Wheeler has been working 
hard on her platform since claim- 
ing her title. She calls her plat- 
form “Your vote is your voice,” 
which is to energize youth civic 


involvement in voting and to raise 
political awareness mainly among 
18 to 29 year olds, she said. 

“Vermont is a state I’m pas- 
sionate about, my platform is 
something I’m passionate about,” 
Wheeler said. 

In winning Miss Vermont, 
Wheeler’s main goal is to show 
that the younger generation of 
Vermonters does care, she said. 

“Something that has always 
been a goal for Ashley is to help 
make péople’s lives better,’ Don- 
na Wheeler, Ashley’s mother, 
said. , 

She became an advocate of 
voter registration and helps peo- 
ple throughout Vermont become 
life-long contributors to commu- 
nities. 

‘lm proud of _ her, 
Amanda Wheeler, Ashley’s older 
sister said. “She’s gone and regis- 
tered voters I think it’s great.” 

While at St. Michael’s, 
Wheeler studied abroad in Aus- 
tralia which gave her the idea for 
her platform, she said. Austra- 
lians have such a negative view 
of America, and it was a disheart- 
ening realization to witness their 
opinions, she said. 

Wheeler is enthusiastic about 
the upcoming Miss America pag- 
eant, and she has a lot of support 
within her family and friends, she 
said. 

“TJ think that it will be very 
exciting to watch her,’ Aimee 
Boyle, Ashley Wheeler’s close 


” 
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, Photos by Wayne Tarr 


Wheeler takes the title for Miss Vermont. mS 


friend said. “She has worked so 
hard. Ashley has such a zest for 
life I’ve never seen paralleled in 
another person.” 
Ashley Wheeler’s 

also strongly supports her. 

“She’s talented and we are 
hoping that other people appreci- 
ate that,” Donna said. 


mother 





“What the pageant is all about 


oe 


> ‘The Mi 7 meted Ofgenication is not for-profit and 
‘one of the world’s largest providers of scholarship a: 


tance for pie women. 





> The first Miss gence pageant was in 1921. 


& Miss America will receive a $50,000 scholarship and 
first runner-up is awarded $25,000. oe 


> Acontestant picks her platform from an issue she cares 
deeply about and of relevance to the United States. She 
then uses her stature to address it ‘ 


> As of July 15, the Miss America Organization raised 


| $1,918,345. 





Information by Miss America Web site. http://www.missamerica.org/ 
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By Kristén Fioceo 






SCORPIO: (ct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Super Bowl parties? Forget it. Start your own tradition of 


throwing Miss America parties. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


Missed your chance to buy a Smuggs pass? Borrow some- 
one else’s and cover your face with a ski mask. 


_ CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


The little Yorkie is still looking for a home. Why haven’t 
you adopted it yet? 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Make sure your ride home for Thanksgiving break doesn’t 
leave without you. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


If you missed the Jib Fest due to the sudden rescheduling, 


build your own jumps, boxes and rails. You can get snow © 


from the ice rink. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

You need to call first dibs on the cranberry sauce this 
Thanksgiving. Your family is already scheming to grab it 
first. 

TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

An eating contest with your uncle at Thanksgiving dinner 


is not a good idea. It’s hard to get rowdy for the football 
game on a full stomach. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 
It doesn’t matter how much you love “Rambo.” If you buy 


a gun, don’t use it as a prop when you try to act out the 
scenes. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


Thanksgiving is not the day to sleep in. Set your alarm early 
enough so you don’t end up eating the turkey at 9 p.m. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


You can still get exercise riding on the shuttle — by chasing 
after it when you miss it. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


One of your classes will be canceled this week. Finally, you 
can catch up on some sleep. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Don’t forget to pass the mashed potatoes to Grandma this 
Thanksgiving. Shell remember it when she writes you a 


rock ‘for, Christmas: iit 
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By Miranda Jonswold 
Staff Writer 


While parents from neigh- 
boring towns went out on the 
night of Friday, Nov. 7, their kids 
were having a night out of their 
own. Basketball, candy, swim- 
ming, movies, pizza, coloring and 
hanging out with friends — this 
was their Kids’ Knight Out. 

Kids’ Knight Out, or KKO, 
is a monthly fundraiser held in 
Ross Sports Center by the wom- 
en’s basketball team. It runs from 
5:30 to 9 p.m. for kids ages 5 to 
10. Admission costs $10 for reg- 
istered kids and $15 for walk-ins. 
The money raised goes toward 


_ the women’s basketball team. 


“Tt’s for a good cause,” sopho- 
more Marybeth Ash said. “There 
is no least favorite part. It’s just 
fun playing around with kids.” 

Kristen Shaeffer, the assis- 
tant women’s basketball coach, is 
the chief coordinator of the event. 
Head coach Jen Niebling is also 
in charge of the event. The 15 
basketball players are responsible 
to help out and supervise the kids 
for a two-hour shift. Players have 
designated jobs to complete, like 
running the concession stand, 
setting up the movie projector 
and showing a film, lifeguarding 
at the pool, setting up the arts and 
crafts area on the balcony above 
the court, or just simply playing 
and keeping an eye on the kids. 





Sophomore Mandy Scott plays basketball with Tyler at Kids’ Knight Out. 


Kids get a Knight Out 


“The idea is that parents have 
a place where they can drop off 
their kids,” Shaeffer said. “Kids 
get a safe, fun, supervised eve- 
ning. Parents get to go out ... and 
for $10, it’s better than a babysit- 
ter.” 

The captains, senior Tula Flo- 
rent and junior Meghan O’Shea, 
have been active participants 
since they’ve pledged their loy- 
alty as leaders of the team. 

“T think it’s a good fundraiser 
for us,” O’Shea said. “I like the 
Halloween KKO. We had a cos- 
tume contest and we had to dress 
up too.” 

The program has been run- 
ning for nearly 20 years since Sue 
Duprat, the head basketball coach 
from 1976 to 2003, went through 
with the idea, Schaeffer said. 

Every year, the money has 
been used to benefit the team. It 
serves as a supplement to the bud- 
get, Niebling said. 

“Tt’s really helpful,’ sopho- 
more player Mandy Scott said. 

It helps pay for the team’s 
hotel stays, food and equipment, 
Scott said. 

The team looks after about 
80 to 100 kids each time. One 
hundred kids is a good number to 
shoot for, Shaeffer said. 

“The kids love it,’ she said. 
“They’re just able to run around 
and be crazy. They can do what- 
ever they want.” 

Debbie Lang, the mother of 9 








% e Ye 4 ; 3 4 
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Members of the women’s basketball team sit 0 


utside to register children. 


Photos by Andrew Parise 





Ben Shepard, 10, takes a shot. 
year-old Chloe Lang, has been 
a long-time KKO member. She 
also has a 12-year-old son who 
used to attend the event. Chloe 
and her brother love it every time 
they arrive, Debbie Lang said. 

The word gets out through 
fliers that are sent to local 
schools. It is also advertised in 
The Burlington Free Press. Any 
parent who signs his or her child 
up for Kids’ Night Out is added 
to the mailing list, which now has 
hit up to 122 members, Shaeffer 
said. 

“We've been coming here 
for years,” Debbie Lang said. “As 
a whole, I feel pretty good about 
its: 

Chloe, a thin and smiley girl 
with dirty-blond hair, seemed en- 
thusiastic as she mingled among 
her friends. Her friends, Tyler 
Goss, 10, Abigail Marking, 9, and 
her cousin Cassie Yandow, 9, all 
say that swimming is their favor- 
ite activity. 

“T like candy,” Abigail said. 

“We get drunk off candy!” 
Chloe said immediately after. 

“Tt’s really fun,” Tyler said. 
“You get to hang out with your 
friends.” 

Sandra Martin, mother of six- 
year-old Cassidy, said this could 
end up being a regular practice. 

The upcoming Kids’ Knight 
Out nights are Jan. 23, Feb. 27, 
March 27 and April 17... , 


eaaee 
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Hittin’ 
the rails 


Ski and Snowboard Club hosts Jib Fest 
on Friday, Nov. I4 in the 300s field 


= 


Sophomore Sarah Silverman an Williams talk near the 
judges’ booth. 


Photos by Carolyn Smith and Matt Tomk 
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Sophomores Andy Dudash (left) and Eddie DiDonato (center) shovel snow onto the ramp with an- 
other student. , 




















PS 


First-year M: 


_ taking a run down the ramp. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


, Afro-Brazilian street 
~ percussion band jams 
in McCarthy © 


Sambatucada brings a new beat to St. Michael's students 


By Keya Patten 
Staff Writer 


On the evening of Nov. 9, the McCarthy 
Arts Center pulsed with the thundering 
music of Sambatucada, an Afro-Brazilian 
street percussion band that performed to 
benefit the New Sudan Education Initiative 
(NESEI). 

Although the 20 members of Sam- 
batucada almost outnumbered the audi- 
ence members, the band brought the crowd 
to life by passing out hand instruments to 
shake in rhythm with the band. 


While swaying in unison to its own 


rhythms, the band’s energetic smiles 
matched the energy of its purple and lime 
green Sambatucada T-shirts. Ribbons, 
scarves and tassels decorated their instru- 
ments with the matching color scheme and 
the variety of ages on stage reflected how 
Sambatucada is the community group it 
claims to be. 

The percussion instruments included 
three surdos, caixas, tamborims, agogos 
and repiniques. Each resounded through 
the hall at a powerful magnitude. 

“It was sweet,” junior Andrew Nault 


said. “I have never been to anything like - 


>? 


that before. It-was so loud 

Nault and his marketing class group 
put together the program to benefit NE- 
SEI. 

“There was no money involved,” Nault 
said. “It was all donated. The performance 
and even the food outside was donated by 
Purple Knights and parents of some of the 
students,” he said. 

NESEI is a partnership between Su- 
danese and a global network of supporters 
who have come together to bring the gift 
of education to Sudan, said junior Meghan 
Jaird, leader of the St. Michael’s NESEI 
program. 

“We are working to ensure a lasting 
peace in this region by building secondary 
schools,” she said. 

Students in St. Michael’s NESEI pro- 
gram try to help NESEI by supporting its 
mission and helping it reach its goals. 

These efforts include fundraising. The 





money raised goes toward building schools 
in southern Sudan. The students are devot- 
ed to promoting awareness about the issues 
in Sudan on campus and are part of a com- 
munity outreach program that works with 
the local refugee and international commu- 
nity in Winooski, Jaird said. 

Bruce McKenzie, who fellow band 
members call their fearless band leader, 
stood at the front of the stage conducting 
each song through hand signals and his 
piercing whistle, which was the only sound 
audible over the drumming. 

“A lot of times our gigs are outdoors, 
but (the drums are) pretty infectious,” 
McKenzie said. “You can hear it a long 
ways off.” 

The group started in 1994 for the Jazz 
Festival parade, McKenzie said. 

The leaders of Burlington Taiko, a 
Japanese drumming group, Stuart Paton, 
and Jimmy Swift, who was the director 
of the Jazz Festival and First Night at the 
time, were some of the founders of Sam- 
batucada, McKenzie said. 

Sambatucada has had instruction 
from some of the world’s greatest drum- 
mers, including Artists like Cabello Rolim 
and Cryo Baptista from Brazil, Michelle 
Dupire of Montreal, and American Scott 
Knetter. 

Knetter, who leads a group in New 
York City, is a regular instructor who 
comes up and teaches the group, McKen- 
zie said.- 

Many of the pieces Sambatucada per- 
forms originate from different areas of the 
world. The original bands that played these 
songs are influenced by many cultures, 
band member Carla Kevorkian said. 

“Batucada is a street-corner band in 
Brazil, and there are tons of Batucadas, 
so we kind of call ourselves a Batucada 
even though we are not,” said band mem- 
ber Milo Golub, 14. “Samba is just a type 
of music so we just put it together and got 
Sambatucada.” 

The band listens to artists like Bob 
Marley and incorporates his rhythms into 
its music, Kevorkian said. 

“We became this Brazilian, Jamaican, 


-yers and profes- 


_ hearsals on Mondays, the band works 


samba, reggae kind of music,” she said. 

There are different cultures and varia- 
tions of music all over the world, and Sam- 
batucada takes all of them in to make some 
of its own blends, Kevorkian said. 

“Tt is all sectional music,’ McKenzie 
said. “People learn their own little man- 
tras that get repeated over and over. The 
arrangements are spontaneous, but they 
are all memorized. There are also various 
shakers that we use. A ganza and the rokar 
are kind of the bedrock rhythm of samba,” 
he said. 

-Golub has been a member of the band 
for four years, he said. 

“My family is in the band, as well,” he 
said. “When we moved here we saw them 
play and we heard that they were a com- 
munity band, so we joined. I’m a drummer, 
but my parents and my sister have only 
done a little bit of drumming, so you don’t 
really have to know anything.” 

Kevorkian said the band 
consists of many dif- 


ferent kinds of 
people. 
“We've got 


doctors and law- 


sors,” she said. “It’s 
a community group. 
If you like the music 
and you think it would 
be fun, then anyone can 
join.” 

Kevorkian did not 
have much experience on 
the drums before joining the 
band, she said. 

-“A lot of people start with 
no experience and then you just 
learn,” she said. 

At the beginning of its re- 


on different techniques so that the band 
members have the opportunity to im- 
prove, Kevorkian said. 

“People just keep coming and 
keep learning at their own pace,” she 
said. 

Not all of the band members were 


at Sunday’s show, Kevorkian said. 

“Everybody doesn’t always make it to 
all of the performances, but when we call 
back all of the original people that have 
played for the band, we can get a really 
large group,” she said. 

It does this for special events that re- — 
quire a much larger group, she said. In all, 
it usually has about 35 members. 

Sambatucada donates some money 
from performances to organizations like 
the COTS Walk, and NESEI at St. Mi- 
chael’s, McKenzie said. 

“IT always stress the importance of 
education,” Jaird said. “Education is the 
common thread throughout the program. I 
believe that NESEI really can build peace 
through education.” 

The group thinks it is important to do- 
nate some of its time for events like this, 
Kevorkian said. 
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Battle of the Bands to benefit Make a Wish 


By Erin Blair 
A&E Editor 


On the evening of Thursday, Nov. 20, 
students from the Burlington area and St. 
Michael’s will be found jamming to the 
college’s Battle of the Bands. It will ben- 
efit the Vermont chapter of Make a Wish 
Foundation, which allows terminally ill 
children from Vermont to fulfill their big- 
gest wishes. 

This year’s Battle of the Bands will 
welcome musicians recruited from UVM 
and St. Michael’s. With more than eight 
bands signed up, McCarthy Arts Center 
will be booming from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
as each band competes to win a gift basket 

- filled with restaurant and oil change gift 
certificates, chocolates and much more, 
said senior Meg Olson, organizer of the 
event. 

The winning band will also be fea- 
tured in an article written by Dan Bolles, 
music editor for Seven Days newspaper 
and guest judge of the event. Other judges 
include fine arts professor Susan Summer- 
field and senior Tom Cadrin. 

The event is part of a marketing class 
assignment where seven students were 
designated to coordinate an event in which 
all proceeds would benefit a nonprofit or- 
ganization. Group members Chris Bishop, 
Stodden Clow, Cinzia Coppola, Alex Dees, 
Kerry Hill, Meg Olson and Yanni Zribi 
chose to organize the Battle of the Bands 


to help raise money for the Make a Wish 
Foundation. 

Before the event, the group raised over 
$1,000 from its sponsors. It hopes to make 
$2,000 to $3,000 after ticket and T-shirt 
sales, Olson said. 

Every cent that is raised, in- XY 
cluding material do- 
nations, will go di- 
rectly to the Make 
a Wish Founda- 
tion. Students pay 
$3 with student L.D., 
and general admis- 
sion is $5. Bands per- 
forming at the event must _ 
pay $20, and single or duet 
performers pay $10. 

“Tt’s just a time we 
can really pull everyone 
together,’ Coppola _ said. 
“There’s Turtle Undergound, 
but this is a spotlight to have them come 
down to Main (Campus) and get more sup- 
port from students. This is a larger event 
that has been marketed in the Burlington 
community as well as St. Mike’s. There is 
more draw for it.” 

Once they chose the organization, the 
group decided-an event like Battle of the 
Bands would appeal to the St. Michael’s 
musical demographic, Olson said. 

“St. Mike’s as a whole has so much 
musical talent,” Hill said. “It will be a great 
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way to showcase outside bands, as well. 
That adds another element of competition 
so that it’s not just another random event 
and is something that everyone can have 
fun at. It’s something new.” 

The organizers received a lot of 


i 
5, 
positive feedback and interest from 


¥ 
4 


nt 


AS groups that would like to perform, 


Me Hill said. However, they were forced 
to cap the number of bands due to 
», time constraints. The organiz- 
ers have been contacting 
and recruiting bands 
since the beginning 
of October, just one 
month after they were 
assigned the project, and 

=a sent out con- 
G \ tracts to each 
V4 at the begin- 


' we 


XM 


ning of No- 
vember. 
\ The bands 


will have one rehearsal 


| on Wednesay, Nov. 19, where they will 


establish the order of performances, the 

time each one will need, and the equip- 
ment needed. The group hopes to put two 
bands on stage at once to eliminate extra 
set-up time between performances. 

In the midst of group brainstorming, 
an illustration of an alien playing a guitar 
became the key icon of the Battle of the 
Bands posters and now serves as the theme 


of the event. 

The theme came from the creativity 
of Stodden Clow and roommate Conley 
Eagan, Coppola said. Clow was doodling 
and drew aliens in space for an “Out of this 
world” theme. The group is incorporating 
this with the rest of its initiative and plans 
to wear alien bobble headbands around 
campus to promote the event, she said. 

“Hopefully, it will be a laid-back 
event,’ Olson said. “There are seats, un- 
fortunately, because it is being held in 
McCarthy, but the whole alien theme will 
be very spaceship-esque. We hope people 
get up, dance and feel free to jam,” she 
said. 

To prepare, the group gathered cash 
donations, solicited local corporations and 
found food, the location, bands, prizes and 
money all on their own. The goal is to have 
the event sell out, Hill said. 

The group hopes to entertain students 
outside of the dorms and not make them 
leave campus, Coppola said. 

“We have a lot of resources here and 
talent to highlight and just need the time to 
organize,” she said. 

Because the event will be benefitting 
the Make a Wish Foundation and is an op- 
portunity for students to see talent from St. 
Michael’s and beyond, Hill said it will be 
a cool way for students to see what talent 
is out there and to help children see their 
dreams come true. 


Open-mic night raises awareness for Invisible Children 


By Crystal Bisset 
Staff Writer 


Eddie’s Lounge was filled with love 
and peace on Thursday, Nov. 6, as the first 
of many open-mic nights got under way to 
raise money and awareness for Invisible 
Children. 

Christmas lights strung along the 
ceiling lit the stage, and photographs of 
hungry and forgotten children of Uganda 
were attached to them. Posters of peace 
signs blocked the overly bright lights from 
shining through, creating ambient lighting, 
which radiated the room with warmth. 

As students arrived, senior Maggie 
Rowlands worked to get the evening’s 


event ready. With open arms and a pas- - 


sionate smile, she graciously welcomed 
the small yet enthusiastic group of students 
who came to play, listen and get involved. 

Sophomore Olivia Spaulding thanked 
everyone for coming and introduced the 
first act, sophomore Brian Boone. Before 
wailing away on his trumpet, Boone ex- 
pressed his views on peace. 

“Human beings in general take things 
for granted sometimes, you know, includ- 
ing peace,” Boone said. 

First-year Claire Eisenberg was the 
next act to perform, singing two acoustic 
songs while she awaited the arrival of her 
band, Marve and the Shockers. The band, 
made up of Eisenberg and first-years Josh 
Lanney, Mike Crowell and Sean Callahan, 
was well received by the audience, espe- 
cially during their,perfornrance,of pop-star.” 
Katy Perry’s song, Thee 

Other acts included , individual per- 
formances by sophomores Gerhard Meyer 
on the accordion and Adam Reczek on the 








Photo by Crystal Bisset 
First-year Claire Eisenberg sings and plays 
guitar during the Invisible Children open 
mic night 


guitar, followed by a duet of Wyclef Jean’s 
song, “Sweetest Girl.” 

While the performers entertained, 
Rowlands offered free Reiki treatment to 
anyone who donated to the Invisible Chil- 
dren cause. Reiki is a Japanese healing 
mechanism that works to increase your 
“life force energy,” which reduces stress 
and gives you happiness and peace, Row- 
lands said. 

Rowlands created the open-mic night 


‘to help raise. money. and awareness about 


the humanitarian crisis in Uganda. 


‘T’ve been doing open-mics since 
freshman year,” Rowlands said. “For some 
reason, music, poetry and sensitive art con- 
nects with so many people and gives them 
an environment they feel comfortable in.” 

Invisible Children is an organization 
founded in 2003 by three young men from 
San Diego. They originally went to Sudan 
to do a documentary about the genocide, 
but they ended up in Uganda, where they 
discovered hundreds of orphans packed 
into hospitals and churches, Rowlands said. 
They taped heartbreaking stories about 
these children and brought them back to 
the States to expose the brutal reality and 
create awareness, she said. 

“Tt is the best organization I have ever 
seen as a peace. and justice major,” Row- 
lands said. “It’s a hipster way of promoting 
social justice in our age group.” 

First-year Abby Ashmore saw the first 
documentary and immediately fell in love 
with it, she said. 

“These children are so motivated inter- 
nally about how much they want to be edu- 
cated, but they don’t even know if they'll 
see tomorrow,” she said. “They are so dif- 
ferent, so happy, and you wonder how.” 

First-years Brian Healey and Amanda 
Mulligan also attended the open-mic after 
being moved by the film. 

“We need to get the community in- 
volved so that we can raise substantial 
funds,” Healey said. 

Healey and Mulligan asked that each 
person sign his or her name on a list be- 
fore leaving that evening to demonstrate 
how many people believe a “Schools for 
Schools” organization should be created at 


St. Michdel’s, Over the course of the week, . , 


St. Michael’s became an official part of the 


organization, Rowlands said. 

The “Schools for Schools” campaign 
gets schools in the United States to team up 
and raise enough money to build a school 
in Uganda, which costs about $1.2 million, 
Rowlands said. 

“Tt is important to get people to realize 
what people in Sudan really go through,” 
senior Kelsey Soderblom said. “Girls in 
Sudan have a better chance of being mar- 
ried by the age of 15 than graduating high 
school.” 

Rowlands has always been passion- 
ate about this cause, she said. In a country 
where everyone understands the white war, 
it is devastating to know that no one cares 
when you get into the middle of Africa, she 
said. 

“T want to raise $1 million before | 
graduate,” Rowlands said. “And I don’t 
want to walk across the stage for gradua- 
tion until I do.” 

Ashmore sees Rowlands as a true 
leader and inspiration. 

“T hope that when I’m a senior I can put 
things together like this,” she said. “(Row- 
lands) is a really compassionate person. | 
really look up to that.” 

Rowlands is fully engaged in. this 
cause not because she wants to receive 
good karma at St. Michael’s, but because 
it is something that touches her heart, she 
said. 

“Like everything, you just build and 
build and build,” Rowlands said. ““When 
the Invisible Children roadies came here, 
it was a foundation, and now we’re follow- 
ing up.” 


14 
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By Kate Reynolds 


he countdown is on. In a few weeks 

speople will be piling on layers, 

wiping off goggles and strapping 

into their boots. Many students will join 

the more than 6 million people who ski 
and snowboard every year. 

Before we are mesmerized 
by the swirling flakes and 
the breathtaking views 

from. the top of the 
Madonna lift at 
Smugglers’ 
Notch, let’s 
take a 
mo - 
ment 
to. talk 
about 
the ben- 
efits of 
skiing and 
boarding in 
Vermont. 
Wrere 
are skiing and snow- 
boarding on historic 
trails. The Vermont Ski Mu- 
seum lists Vermont as the first 
state to open a snowboarding school, 
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COLUMNS 


which was established at Stratton Moun- 
tain Resort. The most prominent snow- 
board company in the country, Burton, 
was founded by Jake Burton in 1977 in 
South Londonderry ,and the company 
continues to thrive at its flagship location 
in Burlington. Vermont is also home to 
more than 21 ski resorts where skiing has 
evolved over the past 100 years to become 
one of the state’s leading commodities. 

St. Michael’s students have access to 
an incredible deal. Although gas prices are 
going down, the economy is still unstable. 
I doubt the average family has a few hun- 
dred dollars to support its skiing or snow- 
boarding habit. Thankfully, if you are an 
undergraduate student at St. Michael’s, you 
can get a season pass at Smugglers’ Notch 
for $30. 

Does anyone realize how huge of a dis- 
count this is? A non-St. Michael’s student 
pays $439 for the same pass at Smuggs. 
A student season pass at Jay Peak would 
cost $649, and a Stowe pass would run 
you $1,766. When I graduate this spring, I 
will no longer be considered a student, and 
these prices will rise. Next year, my ski- 
ing destination will be restricted to a few 
visits to my local “mountain” in Bradford, 
Mass., which is better described as a glori- 
fied hill. 

Whether you glide down the bunny. 
hills or whip over cliffs, you will experience 
the health benefits of skiing and riding. Ac- 
cording to winterfeelsgood.com, skiing is 
incredibly aerobic, allowing skiers to raise 
and maintain their heart rate for over 15 
minutes. You work your leg muscles, ham- 
strings, quads and abs on each run down 
the mountain. You also can’t deny how 





WHOLE WHEAT OR WHITE CRUST > 


great it feels 
to breathe in 
fresh air when you 
step out of your car 
at the base of the moun- 
tain. 

The health benefits also 
include weight loss. According to 
nutristrategy.com, if you weigh 155 
pounds, you burn about 422 calories per 
hour skiing at a moderate pace. The calorie 
count goes up if you weigh more than 155 
pounds or if you ski more vigorously. 

But who ventures to the mountain 
to ski for one measly hour? I get lost in 
the frosted trees with the wind whipping 
against my fleece-covered face and ski for 
hours at a time. If you ski for five hours you 
can burn over 2,000 calories. That beats a 
trip to the gym. With that calorie burning 
level, you deserve an overpriced cup of 
chowder or cup of fries in the lodge. 

Getting fresh air, burning calories and 
adding to the Vermont tradition is all great 
but realistically, you can risk serious injury. 
Every ski season, I have at least one ugly 
crash. Last season there were a few small 
streams flowing through trails marked 
with fluorescent flags at Smuggs. You 
were supposed to slow down and cross the 
small streams on narrow makeshift snow 
bridges. I came bombing down the turn 
and missed the alert flags. My skis lodged 
into the opposite side of the stream, launch- 
ing my body out of the skis like a human 
cannonball. After fishing my: poles out of 
the frigid water, I skied away unharmed. 
Santa brought me a helmet that Christmas 
and I have been rocking my sticker covered 
headgear ever since. 













So 
while I 
countdown 
to the first big 
snowfall, I urge you 
to get active this winter. 

Take a lesson, wear a helmet and be care- 
ful, but more important, have fun while we 
still have the mountains in our backyard. 

Jeremy Davis said it best in his arti- 
cle on the history of skiing for Vermonter 
.com. 

“Ways of enjoying the mountains that 
have not been dreamed of will be invented - 
in the upcoming decades. Whatever the fu- 
ture. path may be; one thing is certain: Ver- 
monters love winter sports and it is almost 
certain skiing will be in the forefront.” 

See you on the mountain. 


Kate Reynolds is a senior journalism z 
major at St. Michael's College. You can 
contact her at kreynolds@smcvt.edu. 


TRADITIONAL OR GOURMET PIZZA 





LEONARDO'S BASICS MEDIUM LARGE 
Tomato Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Alfredo Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Garlic Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Thai Peanut Sauce & Cheese’ 4», $10.50 $13.26 
Regular Crust ince $10.50 $13.25 
Extra Thin Crust Tax, $10.50 $13.25 
Extra Thick Crust $10.50 $13.25 
LEONARDO'S: i 
caf 


* ALOCAL VERMONT COMPANY 

« SUPPORTS FRESH VERMONT PRODUCTS . 
+ USES VT PART-SKIM MOZZARELLA CHEESE FF 
+ USES VERMONT'S KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


TRADITIONAL FAVORITES 
1. Classic Pepperoni Deluxe 


Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 


Green Peppers & White Mushrooms 
2. Meat Lover’s Revenge 


ltalian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef & New 


England Baked Ham 
3. Hawaiian Island Delight 


New England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & 


Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
siteeoy: Hot Buffalo Chicken 


‘esty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions with Mozzarella & Gorgonzola Cheeses 


5. Louisiana Cajun Creation 


Hot Italian Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 


Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices 
6. Roasted Chicken BBQ 


Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 


Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 


LEONARDO'S WORKS 






SINGLE (12) DOUBLE (24) 
Regular/Hot..... $1503 
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The Cpe Gras Bye | 
ANY LARGE HAND MADE PIZZA j 
SO. BURLINGTON NO O cou BURLINGTON 
951-8000 EXPIRES 6502000 _ 862-7700 y, | 5 951-9000" 


FREE DELIVERY +: 










‘if 862-7700 


MED. $14.25 


MED. $15.00 


Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California Black Olives 


"FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS 
DOUBLE/DOUBLE (48) 


$14.00...... $26.00 





SO. BURLINGTON 
951-9000 


BURLINGTON 


LG. $17.50 GOURMET FAVORITES 


ennel Sausage Gourmet 


ausage Alfredo Supreme 


6. Asian Thai Chicken 


LG. $19.00 cOPEPSI 





BREADSTICKS 


Cheesy 
$5.00 


Garlic 
$4.00 


ORDER ONLINE www.leonardosontine.com 





sil Pesto Chicken 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, 
Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshty Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese - 


resh Garlic Sauce, Hot Italian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 


reamy Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Fresh Spinach, White Mushrooms, 

Fresh Plum Tomatoes, Hot Italian Sausage with Gorgonzola Cheese 
4. Classic Chicken Cordon Bleu 

Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 

Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
5. Marinated Chicken Parmesan 

Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red 

Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese 


Marinated Chicken Breast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 





Pepsi * Diet Pepsi * Mountain Dew « Ginger Ale + Aquafina 
* All Prices Subject to Change * 


GARDEN 





DISCOUNT } ry DOUBLE DEAL ie 
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‘AMEX DISC. MC VISA 





MED. $14.25 1G. $17.50 


LEONARDO’S TOPPINGS 


Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
Freshly Cut Broccoli 
Fresh White Mushrooms 
Fresh Green Spinach 
Freshly Sliced Eggplant 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions 


VEGETARIAN FAVORITES 
our Cheese Fusion 
resh Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with 
Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheeses 


MED. $1.50ea LG. $1.75ea 





ltalian Pepperoni Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
Hot Italian Sausage Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Fresh Ground Western Beef Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 
Cob Smoked Bacon Roasted Red Peppers 

, Marinated Chicken Breast Freshly Chopped Garlic 
New England Baked Ham California Black Olives 
Anchovy Filets Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 


Marinated Artichoke Hearts 
Italian Gorgonzola Cheese 
Greek Feta Cheese 

Herbal Soy Cheese 

Grated Parmesan Cheese 
Flavorful Four Cheese Blend 


MED. $14.25 LG. $17.50 


2. Fresh Mushroom Florentine 


Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Plum Tomatoes, Green Spinach & California Black Olives 


3. Exotic Greek Island 


. 


Freshiy Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 


4. Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta 


Fresh Tomato Salsa, Black Beans, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Plum 
Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives & Sour Cream 


5. Gorgonzola Gourmet 


ONE LITER $2.00 


FRESH SALADS 
GREEK 


$5.00 $6.00 








| Pet 


BURLINGTON | se So. BURLINGTON 


862-7700 


CARRY OUT « 


ONE conics Ree Deans PIZZA 
' ONE ORDER G OF CHEESY BREAD eee 


951-9000 
Lo a a a a oe 


‘FREE DELIVERY 


Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke 
Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese ~ 


6. Asian Thai Vegetarian 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green 
Belt Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Plum Tomatoes - 


BUA AE ee 


Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives 


THE PARTY PAK «- SERVES 10 


-  2lLarge One Topping Pizzas 
1 Double Order Wings * 2 Orders Cheesy Bread 


- 


MED. $14.25 1G. $17,50 









$44.00 


Tr en Se | 


FAMILY PAK « SERVES 5 


TAX 
eo INCLUDED! He lb capa 


TWO MEDIUM, TWO-TOPPING PIZZAS 


NO.OTHER COUPONS APPLY 
EXPIRES 6/90/2009 


$2200 


Eh 4 
862-7700 
ae 


NO OTHER COUPONS APPLY 


oo 


. idiosyncratic writers of our time. His ar- 


’ Last year I could have good, productive 
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I don't get it Synergy 


hree people made me want to be a jour- 

nalist: my high school English teacher. 

Rachel Nichols. Hunter S. Thompson. My 
English teacher told me I was a good descriptive 
writer after I wrote a story about the time I was 
at the dentist’s office and there was a spider on 
one of the tools he was using on me. 

Nichols has the cutest and most comical 
sports reporter voice. (“I’m Rachel Nichols. 
ESPN.”) I'd love to make other people chuckle as 
much as I do when she tells anecdotes of locker- 
room conversations. 

Thompson was not exactly a journalist, I 
guess. He had a doctorate in divinity, not jour- 
nalism, and I don’t think the department 
will offer a Gonzo journalism class 
soon. However, he was one of the most 


ticles were just as descriptive and inci- 
sive as they were absurd and deplorable: 
a perfect role model. 

I was a sweaty, stuttering mess dur- 
ing my first semester writing articles. 


conversations with stars of the Warren 








COLUMNIST 





Kristen 


like to be a minority at St. Michael’s or anywhere 
else. A few of my classmates argued that I did 
not write the article offensively, but how could 
they have any idea what is hurtful to a person of 
another race or nationality? A white or Hispanic 
person will never exactly know what it is like to 


bea black or Asian person. A straight person will 


never exactly know what it is like to be gay. 

I really started to think of journalism’s im- 
pact on people. Stories of green spiders about 
to crawl on my face in the dentist’s office don’t 
really do anything except perhaps make people 
laugh a little. Nichols just reports from empty 
stadiums by herselfand tells locker-room stories. 
But could what I’ve been doing actually 
affect anyone or anything other than my 
grade? Does what I do matter? 

I feel like I wrote selfishly, and 
cared more about what I would earn as 
a grade as opposed to thinking of it as a 
service to the school. 

Female sports reporters exemplify 
my concerns about a journalist’s pur- 
pose. There is a big difference between 
those who actually care about sports 


Miller films for an article. I learned to Fiocco and those who fill the position of the hot 
stay cool and ask questions that drew in- Features blonde to a nearly all-male audience. 
: : Editor 


teresting answers. 

Now I’m taking 18 credits and edit- 
ing the school newspaper.. Luckily, I’m 
the features editor, so I can write articles about 
a group of guys who play football, high-lighter 
dances and honeybees. 

Barely scraping by the first couple articles, I 
met up with Ashley Ottens for an interview. Be- 
fore I even sat down she asked me if I was the 
one who wrote the diversity story. I furrowed my 
brow and wondered what I did wrong. The previ- 
ous week I ran into Rich Mitchell, who told me 
I mixed up “gallons of honey” with “pounds of 
honey” in another article. 

“Oh, no, what did I mess up?” I asked. 

What could I have written incorrectly this 


time? My article had upset a lot of people, she 


told me. I could not figure out why 

But it did. I even got an e-mail from an 
Edmundite. I didn’t have any idea what to do. I 
also didn’t have.any idea how many students ac- 
tually read the newspaper. Or how anything in 
there could affect anyone in such a manner. But 
it did. 

There’s another part of journalism besides 
Nichols’ randomly accentuated words or Thomp- 
son’s adventurously written article-tales. I was 
horrified that I could write about diversity in 
such a controversial way. I’m taking Media Law 
and Ethics this semester, and for one class we 
talked about my article for 45 minutes. At first, 
after I reread my article, I still didn’t get how it 
could be offensive. 

That’s when‘l realized I really don’t get it. 
I could not possibly understand what it would be 


Erin Andrews (voted America’s sexiest 
sportscaster by Playboy) and even Han- 
nah Storm (who talked about The Jonas 
Brothers over the Top 10 plays one day) are too 
ditzy to show sincere concern about what they 
are talking about. 

They’re knowledgeable about professional 
sports, but they just relay information. 

Hazel Mae and Jackie MacMullan under- 
stand and show interest in what they talk about. 
MacMullan debates with all men on “Around the 
Horn”. They try to give as much back to their 
audiences as possible. 

Every week this semester, my fellow editors 
and I spend eight hours in the lab pumping out a 
newspaper. The Defender students, because we 
are just students, want to give everyone the op- 
portunity to read relevant, informational and we 
hope interesting material every week. 

However, for my three years here, I person- 
ally cannot remember someone ever telling me 
that The Defender is a good newspaper. It must 
be hard for journalism students to consistently 
receive negative feedback from their peers on 
what they choose to do for major. 

Overall though, the criticism taught me a lot. 
We have only one more issue left, and I could not 
say this anymore genuinely I have never been so 
happy for a semester to end. Thanks, everyone. 
It’s been emotional. 


Kristen Fiocco isa junior journalism major. 
You can contact her at kfiocco@smcevt.edu. 


only see diversity 











chael’s in the race to expand 

diversity. After rummaging 
through the brunch food in Alliot, 
my friends found a tray of chocolate 
cookies with white chocolate chips. 
I overheard one of them say, “Hey, it 
looks as if St. Mike’s finally found 
a plan to work with diversity and 
make it work right. 

This comment may seem off- 
handed or random to some of you, 
but if you look at the deeper mean- 
ing, you'll see it 
alludes to a key 
problem this school 
faces every day. We 


|: looks like Sodexo beat St. Mi- 


as black and white. 

As a journal- 
ism major and fu- 
ture executive edi- 


tor of The Defender Matt 
I have discovered — Tomkewicz 
the real power News Editor 


words can take on 

in print. Journalists 

should be objective as best as they 
can and my thoughts in a column 
are simply thoughts. Yet, in recent 
weeks I have uncovered one particu- 
lar word which has been misused or 
rather misrepresented by the St. Mi- 
chael’s community as a whole. This 
word is diversity. 

Diversity is not just the color 
of your skin; rather, the religious, 
economic, political and cultural dif- 
ferences which make up its mean- 
ing. In a recent turn of events at St. 
Michael’s, race has become inter- 
changeable with the word diversity. 

I can recall attending a diver- 
sity panel when I was a first-year. 
There were several students from 
different nationalities, and each tried 
to answer questions on their back- 
grounds. One black woman became 
upset about how she felt unwelcome 
here at St. Michael’s. I turned to her 
and tried to comfort her by saying 
that I feel very upset that this was 
the way she felt. Surely it’s upsetting 
to feel unwelcome in any circum- 
stance, and I can only imagine her 
pain. 

I personally become strongly 
discouraged when my non-white 
friends say they feel unwelcome 
here. I would hope that no one felt 
this way in our community. 

Part of what make’s St. Mi- 








Do you have an opinion 


There is only one more issue this se- 


" mester to voice your opinions. 


Anyone is eligible to write a guest column for the De- 
fender. If you want to voice your opinion, please con- 
tact the columns editor, Kate Reynolds, at 

cl Ga edu to discuss a column topic. 


a ab kk oe S4 99 
44%, et ree : 
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chael’s special is that we are a Cath- 
olic institution. The word catholic 
means universal and everyone is 
welcome to the table. 

During my first year,.my resi- 
dential adviser was black. This was 
the first time I really closely connect- 
ed with someone who isn’t my race, 
because. was never graced with the 
opportunity to do so. I learned more 
about respect from him than anyone 
else in my life. 

I condemn labeling diversity 
by limiting it to race alone. When 
I look at many of my friends, I 
don’t see them as black, Hispanic or 
Asian. I see them for who they truly 
are: good friends, courageous lead- 
ers, stellar students and role models 
who possess athletic determination 
along with a sprinkle of technologi- 
cal savvy. 

Lake Champlain Chocolates has 
a statement embossed on the back of 
each of its wrappers. The wrapper 
claims the product was developed 
through a process called synergy. 
The product is an effect greater than 
the sum of its parts. Two ingredients 
alone are nothing special, but when 
put together the outcome is better 
than what was started with. 

Our school motto is "Quis Ut 
Deus," Latin for “Who is like unto 
God.” As a Catholic institution, all 
students enrolled are invited on a 
journey to become better people 
than when we arrived here on Ori- 
entation day. I believe we are all 
shaped in God’s image, and we are 
far more similar than different. 

No matter what race, walk of 
life or background you derive from, 
diversity is a word which can under- 
mine who we really are. Believing 
that no one can take away who you 
really are because of terms coined 
to insinuate our differences is vital. 
The whistles are sounding in the 
distance for us to bridge the cultural 
divide and make the world a better 
place. 

Here at St. Michael’s, you are 
not an honors student, a multicultur- 
al student, ALANA student or white 
student, but a St. Michael’s student. 





Matt Tomkewicz is a junior journal- 
ism major. You can contact him at 
mtomkewicz@smcvt.edu. 


The Defender provides an 
open forum to which any 
community member can 


* 


contribute. The opinions ex- 
pressed on the columns pag- 
es are those of the writers, 
hot of The Detender. 
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CALENDAR 





Tuesday/18 


Who am I? Who are you? How did we get here? 
What: Got S.K.I.L.L.S event showcasing all of St. Mi- 
chael’s diversity. 

When: 7 p.m. 

Where: McCarthy Recital Hall 

Price: Free 


Devin The Dude with Coughee Brothaz 
When: 9 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
Price: $15 

Contact: 652-0777 
(www.highergroundmusic.com) 


Wednesday/19 


Trends in the Global Economy: What they mean for 
college graduates 

Who: Jim Wall, a St. Michael’s alumnus and former 
chairman of the St. Michael’s board of trustees, 
speaks. 

When: 4:30 p.m. 

Where: McCarthy Arts Center 

Price: Free 


OXFAM International Hunger Banquet 

What: This event is a part of Hunger and Homelessness 
Awareness Week. Proceeds benefit OXFAM and its 
campaign to end hunger, protect the environment and 
change the rules of international trade. 

When: 6 p.m. 

Where: Upper Room of the chapel 

Price: $5, sign up on the MOVE board 


Enter The Haggis with Aaron Flinn 
When: 7:30 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
Price: $10 in advance, $12 day of show 
Contact: 652-0777 
(www.highergroundmusic.com) 


Bar night 

What: Second Floor features Superstar Karaoke, beer 
pong, pool and $1 drafts 

When: 10 p.m. 

Where: Second Floor, 165 Church St., Burlington 
Price: Free 


“State of the World” address 

Who: Bob Rebham, nationally renowned speaker will 
give a talk. 

When: 7 p.m. 

Where: Cheray 111 

Price: Free 


Media and Stereotypes 

What: Got S.K.I.L.L.S event that discusses women and 
men in the media, stereotypes based on residence and 
media portrayal of race. Food will be provided. 

When: 7 p.m. 

Where: Turtle Underground, North Campus 


Game Night: Trivia 

What: Bring a team of four to play 
Where: Unwinders 

When: 9 p.m. 

Contact: 654-8080 


Thursday/20 


The Mountaintop Removal Road Show 

What: A slide show on the impacts of mountaintop 
removal mining in the Appalachian Mountains. Dave 
Cooper, an environmental activist from Lexington, Ky. 
will present. 

When: 7 p.m. 

Where: St. Edmund's Hall, Farrell Room 

Price: Free 





The Del McCoury Band will perform at the Flynn Center on Friday, Nov. 21, at 3 p.m. 


Battle of the Bands. 


What: A night of music benefiting the Make-A-Wish 


Foundation of Vermont. 
When: 7:30 p.m. 


. Where: McCarthy Arts Center 


Price: $3 with student |.D./ $5 without |.D. 
Tickets will be sold in Alliot. 


International Expressions 
What: Come have lunch and chat 
When: 11 a.m.- 1 p.m. 

Where: Vermont Room 

Price: Free 


Bar Special: McKee’s Pub and Grill 

What: 99.9 the Buzz live at McKee’s until 12:30 a.m., 
running a series of games and contests. The night 
features 99 cenit drafts and half-priced appetizers from 
4-6 p.m. 

When: 4 p.m. -12:30 a.m. 


_ Where: McKee’s Pub and Grill, 19 East Allen St., 


Winooski 

Price: No cover 

Contact: 655-0048 
(www.mckeespubs.com) 


The Del McCoury Band 

When: 8 p.m. 

Where: Flynn Center 

Price: $22/ $29 / $35 depending on seat 
Contact: 863-5966 
(www.flynncenter.org) 


From Jupiter (formerly Class Clown) with T.I.P., The 
Jobz and Danny Davita 

When: 7:30 p.m. 

Where: Higher Ground showcase lounge 

Price: $10 in advance, $12 day of show 

Contact: 652-0777 

(www.highergroundmusic.com) 


Library book and A/V sale 

What: Hardcover and paperback books as well as 
DVDs, CDs, videotapes and books on tape for sale. 
When: 9 a.m.- 9 p.m. 

Where: Brownell Library, 6 Lincoln St., Essex Junction 
Price: Free 


oe eee To: pate 


on 
ar Sts: 1 Te we 


Saturday/22 


Warren Miller’s movie premiere 

What: “Warren Miller's Children.of Winter’, an action 
sports film. The film is narrated by skiing icon Johnny 
Moseley and features skiing and snowboarding in 
Japan, Austria, Iceland and more. 

When: Two screenings, one at 7 p.m. and one at 9. p.m. 
Where: Flynn MainStage 

Price: $20.50 

Contact: 863-5966 

(www.flynncenter.org) 


The Peace Puzzle & Our Part In It 

What: An interactive multimedia workshop hosted ied a 
Community College of Vermont history class. Commu- 
nity members will discuss ways to cy turmoil and 
promote peace. 

When: 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. 

Where: Fletcher Free Library, 265 College St., 
Burlington 

Price: Free 

Contact: 310-2742 


Retronome! 80’s Dance Party 

When: 9 p.m. 

Where: Club Metronome, 182 Main St., Bune 
Price: $5 

Contact: 865-4563 

(www.clubmetronome.com) 


Sunday/23 


NYC DJ Raul 

Who: NYC DJ Raul comes to Red Square to play salsa 
music 

When: 7 p.m. 

Where: Red Square, 136 Church St., Burlington 
Price: Free 


Mi Yard Reggae Night 

When: 10 p.m. 

Where: Nectar’s, 182 Main St., Burlington. 
Price: Free 

Contact: 658-4771 

(www. liveatnectars.com) 


Monday /24 


Open Mike 


Vote hie ee a Ne 2! ee ett Lata ti 


Where: Radio Bean, 8 No. Winooski A Ave., grieeion 
sane Boe, 
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Now the Army gives you more choices for your future. Earn up to $40,000 
to start the business of your dreams or buy the home you always wanted. 
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VOLLEYBALL: 
A fan favorite 


Continued from Page 20 


“It was a fantastic season 
from start to finish,” Kilmer said. 
“At most we were two games be- 
low 500.” 

In addition to an outstanding 
record, the team achieved the pro- 
gram’s first victory over St. Rose, 
Kilmer said. 

Yet, even with all its gains, 
the team was not in contention for 
the playoffs. 

“One game that really cost us 
was Southern New Hampshire,” 
Kilmer said. After ending Octo- 
ber with a victory over St. Rose, 
defeating Southern New Hamp- 
shire would have added to the 
team’s momentum, he said. 

“Tt was one of those back and 
forth games,” Kilmer said. “It was 
one of the most exciting matches 
to watch.” 

On Nov. 1, Southern New 
Hampshire beat St. Michael’s 3-1 
after scratching a close 31-29 win 
out of the fourth game. 

“Parents came up to me and 
said it was the most exciting game 
all year,” Kilmer said. 

In addition to its achieve- 
ments on the court, the team also 
experienced a growth in its fan 





Photo by Andrew Parise 


Senior Justine Fletcher (spiking ball), seniors Stephanie Smetana (6) and Amy Manougian (14), and junior Kerry Hill (11) compete against New Haven 


on Saturday, Oct. 18. 


base. 


“We had some of the big- 
gest turnouts for home games that 
I’ve seen in the past few years,” 
Kilmer said. “This season showed 
the entire campus what kind of 
volleyball program we have and 
brought focus to the talent on the 
team.” 

This year the team will lose 


ICE HOCKEY: J7eam 
prepares for long season 


Continued from Page 20 


That creates an opportunity 
for the team to continue its im- 
provement from last season, he 
said 

“We're always building, that’s 
the biggest thing,” Sweezey said. 
“Last year we had more wins than 
we ever had before, so hopefully 
we can do that again this year.” 

If the team can win key 
games and upset some of the 
higher-ranked teams, the Purple 
Knights might finish better than 
expected, Donovan said. 

Finishing well in the confer- 
ence is always something a team 
strives for, but the general goal is 
just to see improvement, whether 
it be in the win-loss column or 
statistically, Donovan, said. 

The team wants to have 15 
percent more goals-for, 10-15 
percent fewer goals-against, and 
match its 80-82 percent penalty 
kill from last year, Donovan said. 

Sweezey also sees the team’s 
priorities going beyond just win- 
ning. 

“We all love hockey and work 
hard,” she said. “Winning is good 
but the most important thing is a 
solid team effort.” 

Despite suffering its second 
loss to the University of Southern 
Maine, Sweezey and Tourville 
expressed confidence in the team 
and think that they are just a few 
adjustments Laway from a winning. 
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deal with is the absence of an as- 
sistant coach, Tourville said. 

“We are going to miss our as- 
sistant coach, who was a big asset 
to our success and it will require 
some extra effort to push our- 
selves. If we can focus on hockey 
and utilize our talent, we can be a 
great team,” Tourville said. 

The team has also made 
the switch to morning practices, 
Sweezey said. 

“Morning ptactices have 
been a big adjustment,’ Sweezey 
said. “We all want to be there and 
we have a lot of talent. If we can 
come together on and off the ice 
we can be a great team.” 

With such a big team, it is 
important to bring all 26 woman 
together, assistant captain Alexis 
Regan said. The large senior rep- 
resentation should help lead the 
team and keep the system togeth- 
er, Regan said. 

“We need to maintain strong 
team morale,” Regan said, “We 
have a big senior class so leader- 
ship is important.” 

Coming off a good season 
last year, the team is determined 
to have a winning season, Regan 
said. To reach that success, the 
team will continue to push them- 
selves hard but still enjoy the 


game, Donovan said. 


“We all have a sense of hu- 
mor, including me,’ Donovan 
said. When it is time to have fun, 
_we have fun, and whens it is time 


to work, we work. 
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four seniors whom Garthwait de- 
scribed as “the base of the team,” 
explaining that they usually 
played every match. 

Next season, Kilmer hopes to 
build a slightly larger squad to al- 
low greater flexibility. 

“We want to bring in six or 
seven quality athletes to fill the 
vacancies left by graduating se- 


niors,” Kilmer said. 

The longer preseason will be 
especially important for the next 
season, Kilmer said. 

The long preseason not only 
gave the players more practice 
time, it also kept them healthier 
than they have been in previous 
years, Kilmer said. He mentioned 
how there were no injuries com- 





ing out of preseason this year. 
“Volleyball is gaining a place 
in the athletic department,” Man- 
ougian said. “It just came down 
to showing up on game day and 


~ performing at our best.” 


Photos by ‘Andrew Parise 


Junior Meghan Sweezey (in black) faces off against St. Anselm senior Kelsey Johnson on Friddy, Nov. 14. The 


Purple Knights lost the game 4-1. 
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Sophomore Emily Paquin skates to the puck in a game against St. Anselm on Friday, Nov. 14. 
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ATHLETE “ WEEK 


Jess Tourville 


| Senior | Ice hockey | Springfield | Business/accounting 


High school: Springfield High School 
Started playing: 5 years old 


Why SMC? The small family atmosphere makes it easy to meet 
people. 


Pre-game rituals: Always listens to music to get psyched up for 
games, usually techno or rock, something upbeat. 





Why chosen: Scored the 

lone St. Michael’s goal Sports influence: I used to love watching John LeClair play 
against St. Anselm on when I was young. My dad was a hockey player so he got me into 
Friday, Nov. 14. the sport. 


High hopes and high fives 











Photo by Andrew Parise 
The team gathers for a brief cheer after scoring a point against New Haven on Saturday, Oct. 18. The 
team finished its season on Saturday, Nov. 8, with a loss against Pace. The team finished with a 12-14 
record overall. See story on page 20. 
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By Nick Babbitt 





How the snowboard 
saved the skiindustry - 


ownhill skiing has exist- 

ed in some form for over 

six thousand years. An- 
cient cultures fastened wooded 
slabs to their feet and slide down 
hills and across ice as a means 
of transportation. Scientists have 
discovered 4,500-year-old rock 
paintings in Norway of little fig- 
ures with skis strapped to their 
feet. For thousands of years this 
method of transportation was 
used in the northern regions of 
the globe. 

In the late 19th century, ae 
ing underwent an image change. 
Sondre Norheim of Norway no- 
ticed the flexible nature of a birch 
bow and constructed two thin, 
slightly curved planks that more 
or less resemble the modern ski. 
The sport exploded. It became 
immensely popular in the Alps 
region of Europe and quickly 
moved to America. 

While East Coast residents 
may not be able to boast about the 
elevation of our mountains, New 
Englanders have a proud history 
of skiing and mountain sports. 
From the ‘20s to the ‘50s the ski 
industry in America depended on 
small-market mountains. Nearly 
every town in New England had 
a rope tow on the biggest hill just 
outside each town. As technol- 
ogy advanced and people’s skills 
developed, the need for more ac- 
cess to bigger mountains became 
important. 

With the introduction of the 
ski lift and the resort concept, the 
price of skiing increased. By the 
mid-’60s, skiing became a sport 
dominated by the wealthy. The 
sport was simply not affordable 
for the masses. The industry be- 
gan to die. Mountains closed, ski 
companies went bankrupt and the 
sport dwindled on extinction. 

In the early ‘70s something 
wonderful happened for the world 
of winter sports. The snowboard 
was invented. The snow surfer, or 
“Snurfer” was originally market- 
ed to children as a toy. The board 
had no bindings and was held to 
the feet with a rope and handle. 
The toy was not permitted on ski 
resort mountains. The toy gained 


popularity and soon ski technol- 
ogy was implemented onto the 
snowboard. Metal edges, wood 
cores and bindings modeled from 
the ski were placed on the early 
snowboard. 

Snowboard designers soon 
began to influence the ski mar- 
ket. The snowboard introduced 
parabolic edges. This slight 
curve to the edge gave the rider 
more power and control while 
turning. Ski designers picked up 
on this concept and applied it to 
their skis. The ski racing industry 
instantly boomed. Skiers raved 
about the new design and how su- 
perior the feel of a parabolic ski 
was compared to the old design. 
Little credit was given to the true 
creators of this concept. 

It didn’t take long for snow- 
boarding to blow up. Snowboard 
companies marketed their goods 
as lifestyle products. When we 
went to our local shop and bought 
a board and a snowboarding 
jacket, we weren’t just buying 
products, we were buying into an 
image. We didn’t just snowboard, 
Wwe were snowboarders. We wore 
baggy pants and bandanas and 
we thought we looked pretty 
cool. Fortunately, the ski indus- 
try thought we looked pretty cool 
too. They changed their market- 
ing to aim for the youth market. 
They used flashy graphics and 
the “too cool for school” attitude 
of snowboarders to try and sell 
their skis. It worked. Before long, 
skiers were sagging their pants 
and hitting rails, things they nev- 
er did before the introduction of 
snowboarding. 

Freestyle skiing wouldn’t be 
anywhere today without snow- 
boarding. Pre-snowboard skiers 
did spread eagles and daffys, and 
they loved moguls. Post-snow- 
board skiers pull switch 720s and 
hike for powder. 

Skiers, mountain employ- 
ees and resort owners all owe a 
big thank you to the snowboard 
industry, because without the in- 
novative technologies and ideas 
behind snowboarding, the ski 
market would be all but defunct. 
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Women’s ice hockey 


By Cory McGrath 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
ice hockey team kicked off its 
2008-2009 season Saturday, Nov. 
1, at Oswego in the Rutland-Her- 
ald Invitational. Coming off the 
best record in program history, 
the Purple Knights head into the 
new season with optimism for 
more success, junior assistant 
captain Meghan Sweezey said. 

The Purple Knights lost the 
opener to Oswego 4-1, but head 
coach Chris Donovan saw prom- 
ise. The team turned around and 
defeated Castleton State College 
in the tournament’s third-place 
game on Nov. 2. 

“In the Oswego game we got 
a little fatigued,” He said. “We by 
no means played bad and the ef- 
fort was there. In the second game 
the adrenaline kicked in and there 
was no way we were going to 
lose.” 

The victory showed the po- 
tential of the team and its talent, 
said senior captain Jess Tourville. 
If the team can continue to play as 
it did against Castleton, Tourville 
believes they will do well. 

“We played well and it was a 
complete team effort,’ Tourville 
said. “We had each other going 
the entire game.” 

Donovan and the players are 
positive about the team’s upcom- 
ing season. The conference has 
no clear leaders this year, Dono- 
van said. 

“Any team could win any 
game,” he said. 


See ICE HOCKEY, Page 18 
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Junior Desiree Biron (22) and senior Kelly Adams (20) race for the puck neatiist St. Anselm on Friday, Nov. 14. The Purple Knights lost the contest 


4-1. 











By James Dillon III 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
volleyball team finished its sea- 
son Saturday Nov. 8, with a 12-14 
overall record, its best record 
since 1995. The team did not 
qualify for the: NCAA playoffs 
this year. The team underwent a’ 
number of changes to the team, 


including a new head coach and a’ 


longer season. 

For student athletes at St. Mi- 
chael’s, arriving on campus weeks 
before classes is nothing new. The 
women’s volleyball team, has a 
longer regular season than most 
sports teams on campus. 

The team had to adjust this 


fall, as the players arrived for pre- 


season a week earlier ‘than ‘usual; 
head coach Chris Kilniet said. 
“A ‘lot of teatns: in the con- 


“tournament. 


ference have a long preseason,” 
senior captain Amy Manougian 
said. “Having the extra week of 
preseason this fall was especially 
helpful for the freshman players.” 

Manougian credits the lon- 
ger preseason for the team’s early 
victories, including the 4-0 record 





the team experienced tremendous 

success early on, Kilmer said. 
Kilmer, who was formerly 

the team’s assistant coach, did a 


great job at keeping everything . 


positive, Manougian said. 
“We had a new coach, a new 
mindset, and a fresh start,” Man. 


it walked away with after its first ~ ougian said. 
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‘The new 


season, junior ‘captain Kelly 
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(Left to right) Team manager senior Jeanne Nauheimer, first-year Nelly Koch, head coach Chris Kilmer, first- year Alex Hughes, sophomore Sara Reney, first-year Lynne Anderson, junior 
Kerry Hill, senior Amy Manougian (Captain), senior Justine Fletcher, junior Kelly Garthwait (Captain), sophomore Lindsey Frazier, senior Audrey Rose Hagert, Assistant Coach Leslie 
Herwig, senior Stephanie Smetana and assistant coach Prineet Amin. 


Volleyball team happy with small success 


Garthwait said. 

“He brought a more positive 
energy,” she said. “He let us have 
fun playing a sport we all love.” 

That balance between fun 
and work paid off, Garthwait 
said. 


coaching staff of See VOLLEYBALL, Page 18 
The team’s régiildr season be- ‘ fered the team,’ mote balafided” | 
‘gan the first week’ of classes and* « 


